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The BLM volunteer program 


During FY-82, the Bureau of Land 
Management in Alaska received in 
excess of 6,000 hours of volunteer 
service from the public. The 
primary contributer of volunteer 
services are the Student 
Conservation Association 
volunteers who perform valuable 
work directly in the Resource 
Areas at both the Anchorage and 
Fairbanks District Offices. 


During the summer of 1982 they 
performed duties such as data 
collection, mapping, location of 
archaeological sites, interpretation 
of master title plats, and other 
related work in the Yukon 
Resource Area, interpretation of 


water depth from photographs in 
the National Petroleum Reserve 
area, and survey and identification 
of archaeological sites in the 
Glennallen Resource Area. 


We also have other voluntary 
services performed by persons 
referred from special programs 
such as worksite placement of the 
handicapped, public service 
programs such as CETA and 
WIN, and other similar programs. 
These people perform valuable 
support services and are many 
times subsequently absorbed into 
our work force as career 
employees. 


During this time of federal 
budgetary restrictions, managers 
and employees should be aware of 
opportunities for volunteer serve 
within the organization, and 
should also make that need 
known to the appropriate sources. 


For detailed information regarding 
the volunteer program, please 
refer to BLM Manual Release 1- 
1240, 1114 - Volunteers, 12/31/81, 
or contact Volunteer Program 
Coordinator Doris Hill, at 271- 
3180. 


Some facts and myths of Vitamins 


Vitamins are essential to human life, 
but their true role in the body and in 
nutrition is often misunderstood. 
This primer on vitamins explains 
what vitamins are and how they 
work. 


Vitamins are organic compounds 
necessary in small amounts in the 
diet for the normal growth and 
maintenance of life of animals, 
including man. 


They do not provide energy, nor 
do they construct or build any 
part of the body. They are 
needed for transforming foods 
into energy and body 
maintenance. There are 13 or 
more of them, and if any is 
missing a deficiency disease 
becomes apparent. 


Vitamins are similar because they 
are made of the same elements-- 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
sometimes nitrogen. Vitamin B12 
also contains cobalt. They are 
different in that their elements are 
arranged differently and each 
vitamin performs one or more 
specific functions in the body. 


In the early 1900’s scientists 
thought that three compounds 
were needed in the diet to prevent 
beriberi, pellagra, and scurvy. 
Those compounds originally were 
believed to belong to a class of 
chemical compounds called 
amines and were named from the 
Latin vita or life, plus amine-- 
vitamine. Later, the “e” was 
dropped when it was found that 
not all substances were amines. 


At first, no one knew what they 
were chemically, and they were 
identified by letters. Later, what 
was thought to be one vitamin 
turned out to be many and 
numbers were added; the Vitamin 
B complex is the best example. 


Then some were found 
unnecessary for human needs and 
were removed from the list, which 
accounts for some of the gaps in 
the numbers. Others originally 
designated differently, were found 
to be the same. Vitamins H, M, 
S, W, and X were all shown to be 
biotin; vitamin G became vitamin 
B2; and vitamin Y became B6. 
Vitamin M seems to have been 
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used for three different vitamins-- 
folic acid, pantothenic acid, and 
biotin. The present trend is to 
eliminate the confusion by using 
the chemical names. 


Extremely sensitive methods of 
measuring the potency or quantity 
of vitamins have been developed 
because they are present in foods 
only in very small amounts. Some 
vitamins are measured in 

1.U.’s (international units), which is 
a measure of biological activity. 
This is necessary because these 
vitamins have several natural 
forms that have different activities 
on an equal weight basis. The 
others are expressed by weight in 
micrograms or milligrams. 


To illustrate the small amounts 
needed by the human body, let’s 
start with an ounce, which is 28.3 
grams. A milligram is 1/1000 of a 
gram, and a microgram is 1/1000 
of a milligram. The U.S. 
Recommended Daily Allowance 
(U.S. RDA) of vitamin B12 for an 
adult is 6 micrograms a day. Just 
one ounce of this vitamin could 
supply the daily needs of 
4,724,921 people! 


Getting enough vitamins is 
essential to life, although the body 
has no nutritional use for excess 
vitamins and some vitamins can 
be stored only for relatively short 
periods. Many people, 
nevertheless, believe in being on 
the “safe side” and thus take extra 
vitamins. However, a well- 
balanced diet will usually meet all 
the body’s vitamin needs. 


So-called average or normal 
eaters probably never need 
supplemental vitamins, although 
many think they do. Vitamin 
deficiency diseases are rarely seen 
in the U.S. population. People 
known to have deficient diets 
require supplemental vitamins, as 
do those recovering from certain 
illnesses or vitamin deficiencies. 


People who are interested in 
nutrition and good health should 
become familiar with the initials 


U.S. RDA. “United States 
Recommended Daily Allowances” 
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were adopted by FDA for use in 
nutrition labeling and special 
dietary foods. They are the 
highest amounts of vitamins, 
minerals, and proteins that are 
needed by most people each day. 


Most of us view scientific 
knowledge with awe, and we are 
quite justified, considering the 
scientific achievements of our age. 
Misconceptions about vitamins 
and their proper functions are 
understandable; no primer would 
be complete that fails to clear up 
some of these misconceptions: 


Myth: Organic or natural vitamins 
are nutritionally superior to 
synthetic vitamins. 

Fact: Synthetic vitamins, manu- 
factured in the laboratory, 
are identical to the natural 
vitamins found in foods. 
The body cannot tell the 
difference and gets the 
same benefits from either 
source. Statements to the 
effect that “Nature cannot 
be imitated” and “Natural 


vitamins have the essence - 


of life” are without meaning. 
Myth: Vitamins give you “pep” and 
“energy.” 
Fact: Vitamins yield no calories. 
They, of themselves, 
provide no extra pep or 
vitality beyond normal 
expectations, nor an 
unusual level of well-being. 


The more vitamins the 
better. 


Myth: 


Fact: Taking excess vitamins is a 
complete waste, both in 
money and effect. In fact, 
as noted, excess amounts 
of some vitamins can be 
harmful. 

Myth: You cannot get enough 
vitamins from the conven- 
tional foods you eat. 

Fact: Anyone who eats a 
reasonably varied diet of 
whole food, should 
normally never need 
supplemental vitamins. 
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Even though the widely seen and 
identified vitamin deficiency 
diseases of 30 years ago have all 
but disappeared, the American 
consumer is approached from all 
sides with misinformation about 
the almost universal “need” for 
supplements of vitamins. 


Is there really a need? Each 
person can answer this only after 
examining his or her regular diet 
and learning what vitamins can 
and cannot do. 
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FDA CONSUMER 


President Reagan issued a call to 
all federal employees to improve 
the safety record in their 
workplace and to reduce the - 
costs connected with occupational 
safety and health programs. - 


“I am committed to both a 
reduction in injuries and illnesses 
and a reduction in accompanying 
costs,” the President said. 


Four 
nominated 


as ‘Employee 
of the Year 


Four ASO employees have been 
nominated for the federal 
employee of the year. This year’s 
nominees are: Barbara Ogletree, 
Cadastral Survey, Margaret 
Fitzhugh, Division of 
Administration, Keith Bennett, 
NPR-A Staff and Larry Evans, 
Cadastral Survey. 


These employees were nominated 
by their supervisor for outstanding 
work during the year. One, Larry 
Evans, was nominated in the 
Community Service Category for 
his work with Anchorage youth. 


ALASKA PEOPLE congratulates 
these employees on their 
nomination and wishes them the 
best of luck. The winners will be 
announced at a luncheon held at 
the end of the month. 
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President issues new safety policy 


To that end, the President has 
ordered the Secretary of Labor to 
develop new strategies to 
stimulate safety and health 
programs throughout the federal 
sector. Department heads will 
review existing safety and health 
programs and make any 
necessary changes. 


In BLM-Alaska, this means that 
each employee should become 
more aware of their surroundings 
and safety as a whole. Keport 
current and potential safety or 
health hazards. Familiarize 
yourself with the State Director’s 
safety policy. In addition, more 


emphasis will be placed on safety 
training. 


State Director Curt McVee said, 
“We are all obligated to make the 
most of our in-house capabilities 
in acquiring a higher regard for life 
safety of self and others. I’m 
asking all employees to actively 
endorse the President’s safety 
policy and practice it. Employee 
cooperation through personal 
involvement and practice of safety 
will go a long way in achieving our 
continuing goal of an accident-free 
year.” 


Cadastral films completed 


"BOTTOM LINE” is the title of an 
11-minute videotape on the auto 
surveyor recently completed by 
ASO Public Affairs. "BOTTOM 
LINE” is one of two tapes on 
BLM-Alaska’s Division of 
Cadastral Survey. 


“BOTTOM LINE” explains how 
the inertial surveying system, or 
Auto Surveyor, works and how it 
is used in Alaska. Filmed during 
the summer of 1982, the tape 
stars some Cadastral notables 
such as Tom Nobles, Mark 
Smirnov, Joe Burns, and Ron 
Ozmina. 


The other tape, a 28-minute piece 
entitled “ON LINE”, explains the 
origins of cadastral surveys and 
how they are accomplished--from 
inception to the signing of the plat 
by Fran Eickbush. Taped entirely 
in Alaska during the last surveying 
season, “ON LINE” boasts a cast 


from such survey camps as Tok, 


Glennallen, Wien Lake and Fort 
Yukon. 


The tapes are available to all 
divisions from the State Office of 
Public Affairs, 271-5555. 


New film available 
from Public Affairs 


“Promise of the Land,” a film 
about Bureau activities through- 
out the United States, is available 
from Public Affairs. It is accom- 
panied by a 40-page color bro- 
chure which is available in limited 
quantities. 


This film is a valuable tool to 
anyone giving presentations about 
the Bureau because it explains 
how we manage the public lands. 
If you wish to preview the film or 
check it out, contact your Public 
Affairs Office. 
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Not necessarily in that order 


J. R.” Risch, BLM’s nastiest 
character, Jan, Sandy, Terese and 
Pam. No, this isn’t the cast of a 
daytime soap. But these 
characters play a part in your life 
everyday. How? They purchase 
or contract for all of the goods 
and services that you use to do 
your job. 


It’s a technical place, the world of 
procurement. Myriads of 
regulations and “how to’s” set the 
parameters for their work. “We 
issue about seven contracts each 
fiscal year and process another 30 
contracts to go to Denver,” says 
Jan Masek, chief of Procurement 
and Financial section. “We buy 


all kinds of things, like 
communications equipment, 
desks, batteries, film and office 
equipment.” 


The procurement staff also 
monitors the blanket purchase 
orders issued with local or 
national vendors, maintains the 
imprest fund and processes the 
ever-so-popular travel vouchers. 


’We do all sorts of things. Some 
are directly linked to 
procurement, like buying 
typewriters. Some are more 
indirect, advising divisions on the 
best procurement methods to use 
or how to set up their office 
procurement records.” 


There’s a saying among some 
public affairs types that says, 
”There are three people you must 
always keep happy — your boss, 
your artist and the procurement 
people. Not necessarily in that 
order 
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NPR-A final EIS available 


Impacts of oil and gas leasing on 
the National Petroleum Reserve in 
Alaska are assessed in a final 
environmental impact statement 


released by the Bureau of Land 
Management. It will be the basis 
for leasing selections that best 
balance the Congressional objec- 
tives of expeditious leasing against 
the need to maintain a quality 
environment. The NPR-A is a 
37,000-square-mile area of Federal 
land lying between the Brooks 
Range and the Arctic Ocean on 
the North Slope of Alaska. 


Curt McVee, BLM State Director 
for Alaska, will choose a leasing 
program for the NPR-A 
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based on this FEIS and on studies 
conducted since 1977. The 
selection will be announced no 
later than May 1, 1983 in a record 
of decision. 


One alternative in the FEIS 
considers including all of the NPR- 
A in a rapid leasing program. 
However, the FEIS Preferred 
Alternative is to delete from near- 
term leasing the areas of highest 
density black brant molting and 
caribou calving. In the record of 
decision McVee will choose the 
alternative he prefers from among 
the FEIS alternatives. 


The FEIS was preceded by the 
publication of a Draft EIS on 


Railroad 
group. 
Organized 


The Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion has named John Cikota as 
project coordinator on the 
transfer of the Alaska Railroad. 
Under the Alaska Railroad 
Transfer Act of 1982, the State 
has five years to purchase the 
Alaska Railroad from the Federal 
Government. 


Blm will assist the Department of 
Transportation, the lead transfer 
agency, to produce a closing 
report to the Congress by this 
July. The report will inform the 
Congress and the State legislature 
of the land and property the State 
would receive if the railroad is 
sold. 


The Conveyance Division has 
established an Alaska Railroad 
Project staff to assist in develop- 
ing the necessary legal descrip- 
tions and to mediate between the 
State and Native village corpora- 
tions where land conflicts arise. 
Gary Bauer heads this new pro- 
ject within conveyance. The 
project staff phone is 271-3718. 
Survey of the railroad right-of-way 
by BLM is to commence in April 
1983. 


October 1, 1982; a series of 
meetins in Anaktuvuk Pass, 
Anchorage, Atqusak, Barrow, 
Fairbanks, Kotzebue, Nuiqsut and 
Wainwright to explain the findings 
of the EIS and to solicit 
comments; a formal Public 
Hearing in Barrow dealing with 
possible effects on subsistence 
and receipt of comments on the 
Draft EIS; and receipt of 
comments on Draft EIS. 


Before publication of the Draft 
EIS, the Department of the 
Interior conducted intensive public 
involvement, petroleum 
exploration, and studies processes 
that began in 1976 with the 
passage of the Naval /Petroleum 
Reserves Production Act. 


Employees 

should prepare 
for health hazards 
in the field 


Employees who travel extensively 
in rural Alaska need to be aware 
of the potential health hazards 
that exist there, according to Alan 
Carlson, deputy state director for 
administration. 


Two audio cassette tapes of a 
lecture by Dr. John Midaugh, 
epidemiologist with the state, are 
available to employees. The 65 
minute lecture covers health 
hazards that may be encountered, 
especially hepatitis. 


Dr. Middaugh will give another 
lecture in health hazards in late 
April. Interested Anchorage- 
based employees whose jobs 
necessitate field travel may attend. 
The location, time and date of this 
lecture will be announced later. 
Employees should contact the 
ASO Training Office at extension 
3173 to check out the tapes or to 
get more information about Dr. 
Middaugh’s lecture. 


“Sob, heavy world,sob as 
you spin mantled in mist, 
remote from the happy. 


W.H. Auden wrote those words 
more than a generation ago in a 
poem titled “The Age of Anxiety.” 


The poem gave that generation its 
name. But the Age of Anxiety has 
given way to the Age of Coping, so 
to speak. And the new generation 
has found that one way to cope is 
through tranquilizers. 


The most popular tranquilizer for 
coping, in the last dozen years, has 
been Valium. It is not only the 
country’s leading minor tranquilizer 
but also the leading prescription 
drug, with an estimated 45 million 
prescriptions written for it in 1978, 
the latest year for which figures are 
available. 


The manufacturer and many 
medical practitioners have touted 
Valium as a highly effective drug 
with a good safety record and few 
side effects. But recently, those 
claims have come to be questioned. 


Valium belongs to a class of drugs 
called the “minor” tranquilizers, 
used principally to treat anxiety and 
tension. In contrast, the “major” 
tranquilizers are used to treat 
severe psychotic disorders, such as 
schizophrenia. The “minor” 
tranquilizers have been around for 
about 25 years, starting with 
meprobamate--better known as 
Miltown which came on the market 
in 1955. Widely accepted by the 
medical profession to help patients 
cope with the stress of everyday life, 
Miltown was soon prescribed so 
frequentiy that it became a 
household word and alerted drug 
companies to the market potential 
for this class of drug. 
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Overcoping with Valium 


At the time of its introduction, 
Valium seemed remarkable 
because it showed little toxicity and 
minimal side effects--it appeared to 
be quite safe. Moreover, besides 
having tranquilizing and sedative 
actions, Valium acted as a muscle 
relaxant. Having an effectiveness 
that was coupled with an apparently 
wide margin of safety, Valium was 
soon being successfully promoted 
to the medical profession. 


In 1978, over 44 million 
prescriptions were written for 
Valium. If 1980 follows the pattern 
of recent years, 10 to 15 percent of 
all Americans will have taken 
Valium sometime during the year. 


Hospital prescribing for Valium has 
also been heavy. According to a 
recent study, by Harvard University 
psychiatrist Carl Salzman, M.D., of 
prescribing at a typical large urban 
general hospital, Valium was often 
prescribed for hospital patients if 
they complained of the least psychic 
discomfort, Dr. Salzman found that 
of 149 patients already on 
tranquilizers, 49 were also given 
Valium. 


Though relatively nonlethal by itself, 
Valium taken alone in large doses 
has been the suspected cause of 
some deaths. The greatest danger, 
however, lies in combining Valium 
with alcohol or some other drug. 
The National Institute of Drug 
Abuse (NIDA) statistics for 1978 put 
Valium in combination with alcohol 
in third place as a cause of death, 
and second in frequency of mention 
by hospital emergency rooms as an 
abused drug. 


There is, strangely, a bright side to 
these statistics. Observers of the 
drug abuse scene point out that 
Valium, by displacing the far more 
lethal barbiturate drugs, serves as 
kind of a safety net for those who 
walk the tightrope of drug abuse 
and suicide. They speculate that if 
diazepam became unavailable and 
abusers switched back to 
barbiturates, the death toll would 
surely rise. 


The abuse of Valium would seem to 
have little bearing on its standing as 
a safe and effective medication. But 
some see a connection between 
medical attitudes toward Valium 
and its abuse. Groups, such as the 
National Consumers League, allege 
that the medical profession has 
been slow to recognize the addictive 
qualities of Valium and that this has 
fostered a permissive attitude 
toward the benzodiazepines. The 
League maintains that Valium is not 
a “benign little anxiety-reducer,” as 
the lax prescribing habits of some 
physicians would indicate. 


FDA’s Bureau of Drugs director, 
Dr. J. Richard Crout, pointed out to 
the Senate Subcommittee on 
Health last September: 

“While there is no (medical) 
consensus on how to establish the 
optimal medical need for these 
drugs...one thing is certain, and that 
is that the persons most at risk of 
becoming dependent on the 
benzodiazepines are those who 
take these drugs in relatively high 
doses for longer than four months.” 


Dr. Crout outlined the magnitude of 
that problem alone by citing an 
estimate that the patients at risk 
constitute some 15 percent of users. 


Because the long-term usefulness of 
Valium and other “minor” 
tranquilizers has not been clinically 
verified, FDA requires manufac- 
turers of these drugs to include the 
following information in the 
“physician labeling’--that is, the 
material prepared for distribution to 
physicians and other health 
professionals. 


The current labeling also warns that 
the “minor” tranquilizers can 
produce dependence, particularly 
when used in high dosages for long 
periods of time. Signs and 
symptons of withdrawal are similar 
to those associated with barbiturate 
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and alcohol withdrawal, such as 
convulsions, tremors, abdominal 
and muscle cramps, vomiting, and 
sweating. Physicians are advised to 
caution patients against combining 
tranquilizers with alcohol. 


FDA is working on further revisions 
of the physician labeling to define 
their appropriate use more clearly. 
The proposed revision would state 
that these drugs are usually not 
required for the treatment of 
anxiety associated with the stress of 
everyday life. 


In the meantime, the Agency is 
continuing to investigate recent 
reports that Valium and other 
tranquilizers may produce 
dependence and subsequent 
withdrawal problems at normal 
therapeutic doses. 


While labeling sets the guidelines for 
medical usage, many people-- 
particularly consumer advocates-- 
are Calling for information that 
would alert the public to the risks of 
the “minor” tranquilizers. Last 
summer, FDA proposed the 
development of patient inserts 
(PPI’s) brochures written in easy-to- 
understand language describing the 
uses, risks, and benefits of 
prescription drugs. The 
tranquilizers are among the first 
drugs for which PPI’s will be written 
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under the proposal program. Public 
comments on the proposal are 
being studied by the Agency. FDA 
also is working with the 
manufacturer of Valium ona patient 
information brochure. Last 
November, Roche reported that it is 
spending $150,000 to field test the 
brochure, a process expected to 
take 6 months. 


Those who want to get off 
tranquilizer regimens should seek 
medical help. Demonstrating that 
many people do have problems with 
Valium addiction, there is now a 
movement called “Valium 
Anonymous,” founded by Leland 
Ahern of Altoona, Ia., who 
experienced sharp withdrawal 
symptoms after he stopped taking 
Valium. Ahern had been taking 
Valium for 7 years at a prescription 
level of 15 milligrams a day. A 
former alcoholic, Ahern describes 
his farewell to Valium as “many 
many times worse” than _ his 
withdrawal from alcohol. 


Many critics of Valium blame 
overpromotion by Roche 
Laboratories for the prescribing 
habits of some physicians that have 
led to some cases of addition. The 
Pharmaceutical company’s recent 
sponsorship of a 3-year program of 
medical education, “The 
Consequences of Stress,” has been 
called by TRANQUILIZING OF 
AMERICA authors Hughes and 
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Brewin "a highly sophisticated sales 
campaign to sell Valium not only to 
doctors but directly to the public, 
which would violate FDA 
regulations, by expanding the 
market to make stress--defined as 
‘both the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary pressure of life that confront 
every individual’--an illness treatable 
with Valium.” 


At the Senate Subcommittee 
hearings, Dr. Crout noted that for 
years there has been a continuing 
exchange between FDA and drug 
manufacturers to keep the 
advertising in line. 


Referring specifically to the 
benzodiazepines, Dr. Crout said 
that people dealing with the 
everyday stresses of life don’t need 
these drugs. He added: “I think itis 
a matter of concern to us to see the 
drifting toward the prescribing of 
these drugs for the ordinary 
situations of life, and it is of great 
concern to see their promotion 
going that way.” 
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